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One of the most amazing features of India - a country which never ceases to 
surprise native and outsider alike - is the perfection to which roses from so many 
different lands can be grown. If one has experienced the incredible summer 
temperatures of the North Indian plains (120 °F/45 °C) when hot winds blow from 
the Thar Desert, or the aridity of the Deccan plateau landscape, where mammoth 
rocks, lying scattered as if by a giant's hand, radiate an intense heat, it is difficult to 
believe that these same lands grow the most beautiful roses during winter and the 
rains. 

Certain memories of roses remain fresh in the mind - even after decades. One 
such is the vision of that glorious successor to 'Peace’, 'Grandmere Jenny’, in the 
gardens of the Taj Mahal, rivaling, in the evening light, the marble splendour of that 
magnificent monument. Another is the pristine silver blue of ‘Sterling Silver’, in a 
garden in Hyderabad, looking for all the world like a bit of the blue Deccan sky, 
glowing before the proud eyes of the grower - a rugged, earthy freedom fighter, 
who grew his roses with the same fervour he had brought to the independence 
struggle. 

An eminent rosarian has divided the country into eight agro-climatic zones, 
where cultural operations are done at different times of the year - but this very 
diversity makes it possible to have good roses in virtually every month in one or 
other area. Roses are at their best in the North Indian plains in December and 
February, in the Deccan (Central India) in August and January, in the coastal areas 
in December and March, in the hill stations and the Kashmir valley in May and 
June, and, in places like Bangalore, almost year-round. 

But amidst all this variety there is unity. The first Bourbon hybrid, 'Rose Edward’, 
with its delicious fragrance, grows with equal abandon in the tropical delta of the 
river Cauvery, in the extreme south of India, as in Srinagar, capital of the ancient 
Himalayan kingdom of Tehri Garhwal. Again, India's Musk Roses are neatly 
distributed, with one representative - R. lescbenaultiana - in the south Indian 
mountains, and one - R. brunonii - in the central Himalaya, and one more member 
of the synstylae, R. longicuspis, in the north-east, adjoining the Burmese border. 

Some time ago, writing on India's wild roses, | called them the ‘aristocrats of the 
Rose world', and if you see their splendour in the wild, such praise is amply 
justified. India's wild roses are most abundant in the mountain areas, with several 
representatives in the vast Himalayan range stretching from Kashmir to Assam (a 
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distance of nearly 1500 miles), one in the south Indian mountains, and one more - 
perhaps the most extraordinary of all, R. clinophylla - spread throughout in the 
tropical and sub-tropical regions of the country. 

In the Himalaya, the climate varies appreciably from west to east. Starting from 
the west, in Kashmir we find two typical lranian species, R. foetida and R. ecae, 
both bright yellow. One other interesting Central Asian migrant is R. beggeriana, 
with the highest known concentration of vitamin C in its heps. But the typical rose of 
the Western Himalaya is R. webbiana, which inhabits the most inhospitable tracts 
yet manages to produce a wealth of the most beautiful lilac-pink flowers - Jack 
Harkness's 'Faerie Queen of wild roses’. 

Moving further east, in the Central Himalaya, we have one more member of the 
Cinnamomeae, R. macropbylla. | recall the thrill when we encountered this species 
on the footpath to the Valley of Flowers: turning a corner, by the side of a wooden 
bridge we came upon a magnificent plant in full bloom, the flowers - a lovely claret- 
red with contrasting golden anthers - charmingly reflected in the icy waters of the 
Pushp Ganga (‘Flower Ganges'). Further up (beyond 10,000 feet) is that unique 
four-petaled rose, R. sericea, which occurs from the (central Himalaya right up to 
the Burma border. Of course, one more rose of this area is the Himalayan Musk 
Rose, R. brunonii, which adorns the lower slopes at about 7000 feet, covering trees 
and hanging down from them in festoons of white. 

Still further east, we have the evergreen R. longicuspis, most abundant near 
Shillong in the Khasi Hills. (As | write, a plant collected last year from this area is 
starting to open its first blossoms, but it is the bright, shining foliage which places 
this rose in a class by itself.) Thereafter, on the south-eastern edge of the 
mountains (not quite the Himalaya, but near enough), in Manipur, we have that 
most remarkable rose, R. gigantea - Graham Stuart Thomas's ‘the queen, the 
Empress of wild roses’, capable of growing 100 feet high with flowers in more than 
six inches across. There is a charming description of this rose the unpublished 
Diaries of Sir George Watt, Surveyor-General of India at the end of the last century. 
Writing in 1882, he observed how the rose envelops trees on which it is found, 
providing a superb effect, for when seen from a distance the trees appear like 
magnolias with yellow flowers. The hips are large 3 inches across - and ripen to 
golden yellow rather than red. Interestingly, the yellow form of R. gigantea was first 
found in Manipur, whereas the Burmese version seems to be generally white. 

The South Indian mountains - the Nilgiris and the Palnis - are the habitat of 
R. leschenaultiana, which bears large corymbs of scented white flowers on very 
distinctive plum-purple stems. 

We are now left with the wild rose of tropical and sub-tropical India, R. clinophylla 
(R. involucrata). Botanists have distinguished at least three forms of this rose, and 
a fourth, R. lyellii, which according to some is a distinct species. This unique rose 
bears white flowers (closely resembling those of R. bracteata: both are members of 
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the Bracteatae) which are very strongly scented with a fragrance intriguingly 
reminiscent of nail-polish remover or acetone. Forms of this rose can be found in 
the Bengal plains (on the islands of the Ganges), in similar situations in the 
adjoining states of Orissa and Bihar, in Manipur (around 2000 feet), in Dehra Dun 
(in the Himalayan foothills), in Mount Abu (in the extreme west of India, at 4000 
feet), in Coorg (near Mysore, South India), and in the northern parts of the Eastern 
Ghats (Andhra Pradesh). 

Sir George Watt remarked upon the very curious distribution of this rose: it 
occurs in abundance in scattered areas throughout the country, separated by 
hundreds of miles from each other, but does not occur in in-between areas with 
similar climates. In recent years this species has been rightly held to be the answer 
to the rose breeders' quest for better roses for tropical areas. 

While wild roses are typically mountain plants, roses and rose cultivation seem to 
have been known from ancient times. Until recently it was thought that rose growing 
became popular in India only with the arrival of the Mughals (AD 1500), but there is 
a fascinating account by a Portuguese visitor to South India, again around 1500, 
which describes how the kings of the Vijayanagar Empire were adorned with roses 
on ceremonial occasions. Obviously, this can have had no connection with the 
Mughal rulers of North India; even more interesting is the occurrence of a verse, 
giving various names to the rose, which dates from the tenth century Bc and 
includes the name 'Shivapriya’ (‘beloved of God Shiva’). Since Shiva is typically a 
god of the Himalaya, this clearly suggests that the ancients were familiar with the 
wild roses of the mountains. 

Which roses are popular in India today? There are two distinct types being 
grown: those which are raised for worship in temples, and for making garlands (an 
indispensable part of any festivity); and those which are grown in the gardens of 
fanciers. 

The most popular rose for traditional use is 'Rose Edward’, but there is another 
Bourbon rose (unidentified) with light red flowers and a fruity fragrance (unlike the 
damask of 'Edward') which is also commonly grown. Two other well-liked varieties 
are the red 'Gruss an Teplitz', and the Bourbon ‘Souvenir de la Malmaison’ - the 
latter most popular in the drier parts of Western India. A bush which | saw near 
Ahmedabad recently, fully 8 feet wide and high and covered with flowers, presented 
a most impressive spectacle. 

Coming to garden roses, apparently American-raised roses do better in India 
than those of Europe, which tend to suffer more in the heat. Many of the All 
America Rose Selections (AARS) do exceptionally well, particularly in the two main 
rose-growing areas of the North Indian plains and the Deccan plateau. Varieties like 
‘Montezuma’ and ‘Maria Callas' are very adaptable; ‘Montezuma’ grows exceedingly 
well even in the difficult climates of Madras and Lower Bengal. Three other 
outstanding performers in difficult climates are the China (polyantha) ‘Mlle. Cécile 
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Brunner’, the China ‘Archduke Charles’, and the Hybrid Musk ‘Prosperity’. 

As can be imagined, each major rose-growing region has its own favourites. 
Around Poona and the Deccan plateau there are several hundred acres under 
‘Toro’ (indistinguishable from 'Gladiator'), which bears huge, perfectly-formed 
flowers of a dull, dark red. The north favours 'Papa Meilland' and 'Mr Lincoln’ (red), 
‘Michelle Meilland' and ‘First Prize’ (pink), 'Helmut Schmidt’ and 'King's Ransom’ 
(yellow), ‘Paradise’ (lilac), ‘Garden Party’ (white) and ‘Super Star’ (vermilion). 
However, with the formation of several rose societies, and the establishment of the 
Indian Rose Federation in 1979, you can find the world's latest roses being grown 
by connoisseurs throughout the country. 

Contributing to the greatly increased popularity of roses is the poly-bag method 
of propagation, invented by a well-known rosarian of Poona, N. A. Joshi. Rose 
plants are produced in their thousandby budding on stock cuttings rooted in poly- 
bags, making handling easy. The two most common rose stocks used are R. 
multiflora and R. indica. 

Though roses flourish well enough in private gardens, it must be confessed that 
India is sadly lacking in good public rose gardens. The Mughals, and later the 
British, established many lovely gardens - the Shalimar gardens of Kashmir, the 
Lloyd Botanical Gardens in Darjeeling (Eastern Himalaya), Sim's Park and the Ooty 
Botanical Gardens (Nilgiri Hills). Many of them had lovely roses: in Climbing Roses 
Old and New Graham Thomas quotes C. M. Villiers-Stuart (Gardens of the Great 
Mughals) ~ 'But the loveliest roses in the garden [Shalimar] are the Maréchal Niels 
which climb the grey green walls of the Hall of Public Audience and hang their soft 
yellow globes head downward in clusters from the carved cedar cornice.’ Today 
‘Maréchal Niel’ and other roses of yesteryear are, | am afraid, appreciated only ina 
few private gardens. 

Similarly, the rosery in Sim's Park contained a wonderful collection of the original 
Pernet hybrids, grown to a perfection that would have delighted their originator, 
Pernet-Ducher. One in particular, ‘Julien Potin', was perhaps the most beautiful 
yellow rose | have seen in India - and this was forty years ago. But these collections 
generally suffer from neglect. Fortunately, however, there has been a revival of 
interest, and we have some spectacular gardens of the post-Independence vintage: 
the Zakir Hussain Garden (Chandigarh), the Rose Society of India's gardens (New 
Delhi), and the numerous lovely gardens of the lake city of Bhopal. But nothing as 
yet measures up to what is possible in the domain of public gardens. 

While neglect of public gardens is due mainly to a lack of interest in their upkeep 
on the part of Government functionaries, another reason is the rather spotty 
landscape effect of modern roses, except when in full bloom. Poor foliage is the 
culprit, and the contrast is much more evident when you compare the roses with the 
lovely, lush foliage of tropical plants. 

What can be done to produce better roses for India? Clearly, sustained 
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popularity will be ensured when varieties are produced which can be grown easily 
by the average home gardener, not just by connoisseurs, as at present. Quite some 
while ago, the pioneer Indian rose breeder, B. S. Bhatcharji, stressed the need to 
evolve a separate line of heat-resistant roses, rather than merely depending on 
importations from the West, where the criteria for selection are radically different. 
Many of his roses, raised between 1935 and 1960, are still popular, such as 'Heart 
Throb' (red) and 'Raja Rammohan Roy' (apricot). 

Rose breeding in India was given a further impetus by Dr B. P. Pal, who 
combined an exceptional sensitivity to the beauty of the rose with the highest 
professional qualifications for a plant breeder. Dr Pal bred many outstanding roses 
which grow well in the North Indian plains, where he did his work. Of those, my own 
favourite is 'Mechak' (dark red), but the most colourful of his productions is surely 
the Floribunda 'Banjaran’, a tribute to the gay attire of the Indian gypsy. Under his 
guidance, substantial work was also done at the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute in New Delhi. Several other breeders, amateur and professional, are now 
working in this field. 

However, the most exciting prospect is surely breeding with R. clinopbylla. Apart 
from its tolerance of heat, this species has beautiful, shiny, evergreen foliage. 
Some forms literally grow with their feet in water, which prompted Peter Harkness's 
remark that if other roses could be hybridised with R. clinopbylla, we may yet have 
roses for the world of water gardening. 

At a personal level, | have been confronting this challenge of breeding with R. 
clinopbylla for the past many years, but the vital breakthrough is not yet in sight. 
However, the final answer may well be breeding a rose with evergreen foliage. 
Writing in 1854, the English rosarian Thomas Rivers said he hoped that ultimately 
gardeners would not be satisfied unless all roses had evergreen foliage, brilliant 
fragrant flowers, and a long season of flowering. This may seem, as he said, an 
extravagant anticipation, but perseverance in breeding may yet achieve wonders. 

The breeding of roses in the West, with its emphasis on winter hardiness, has 
perhaps tended to reinforce the deciduous habit. There in - so many rose species in 
the warmer regions of the world with attractive evergreen foliage - clinophylla itself, 
the closely-related bracteata, sempervirens, and longicuspis, to name a few - but 
many of these species have not as yet been worked with for breeding garden 
roses. To my mind, rose breeding with an emphasis on the use of evergreen 
species has much to offer and will, it is to be hoped, result in roses which can be 
grown easily in India and other tropical regions, and which look beautiful even when 
not in flower. Is this a mirage? 


